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TULTES AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (‘'elephone: Wycombe 306). Subscrip- 
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Manager. ‘he London Office is at 14, Burleigh 
Street, W.C.2 (‘Telephone : Chancery 8766), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 


Memorabilia. 


We are glad to insert the following letter 

which we have received from his Excel- 
lency the Spanish Ambassador :— 

Embaijiada De Espaiia, | 

1, Grosvenor Gardens, | 

London, | 

25th October, 1928. 

| 


The Editor, ‘ Notes & Queries.’ | 
issue of the 11th August last you pub- 
lishe’ an account of an article which ap- 
peared in the Fortnightly Review of the | 
same month on the prison of Malaga from | 
the pen of Mr. Stacy Aumonier. This writer | 
invokes as his authority the experiences of a | 
well-known English resident at Malaga. | 

The latter has written me a letter, now in| 
my possession, under the date of 10th Sep-. 
tember informing me that ‘‘ as the writer of | 
that article has mentioned my name as his. 
informant, I hasten to advise Your Excel- 
lency that I never gave him any information 
on the state of the Malaga prison and I do 
not know from what source he was able to 
obtain the few facts which serve as a basis for 
his grossly exaggerated attack.’’ The above 
remarks were wholly unsolicited and, there- 
fore, are much more authoritative in the idea 
they give of the worth of Mr. Stacy 
Aumonier’s article. I refrain from repro- 
ducing the whole of the letter from which I 
have taken the above extract as I do not wish 
to be too hard upon the writer of the descrip- 
tion published in the August number of the 
Fortnightly Review. 

I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
Merry Vat, 
SPANISH AMBASSADOR. 


Str,—It has come to my notice that in your | 
| 
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Pp The Times of Oct. 30 will be found set out 
the text of a letter from John Hamilton 
Reynolds to Jeffrey, the editor of fhe Edin- 
burgh Review, about reviewing Keats’s 
‘Lamia, Isabella, The Eve of St. Agnes, and 
other Poems’ (1820). Clearly request for 
some particulars about Keats had been made 
to Reynolds, and the letter, which, it would 
appear, has not been published before, con- 
tains the following account of the poet :— 


“Mr. Keats is young—22 I should think. 
He was educated for a Surgeon, but has 
been foolish enough to abandon his profes- 
sion and trust to his books and a very 
trifling income left by his Father. He is 
an orphan. His health is now in the worst 
state, for as his medical man tells me he 
is in a decided consumption, of which ma- 
lady his mother & Brother died. He is 
advised—nay ordered—to go to Italy; but 
in such a state it is a hopeless doom. Ow- 
ing to Leigh Hunt’s fatal patronage, Keats’ 
name and fate have been joined with his 
in the Quarterly and Blackwoods magazine. 
By his friends he is very much beloved ; 
and I know of no one who with such talents 
is so unaffected and sincere, or who with rich 
| ? such] personal abuse, as he has suffered, 
could be so cheerful & so firm. His poli- 
tics are strong against the Quarterly Re- 
view. I do not, my dear sir, at all ask you 
to review his book, unless you are disposed 
to do it, from reading it, as it were a book 
put into your hands by a Stranger.’’ 


WE have received a pleasant and useful 

booklet about Iona which proclaims the 
map inserted in it as its principal feature, 
but contains also a historical sketch of the 
island by A. and E. Ritchie, and a geological 
account of it by Professor T. J. Jehu. There 
are also some attractive illustrations. The 
section of the booklet, however, to which we 
would draw attention is the list of the Celtic 
place-names in Iona drawn up by Mr. D. 
Munro Fraser. These old place-names are 
falling into disuse and map and list have 
been drawn up principally that the record 
may preserve them from complete disappear- 
ance. Many of the names are pretty and 
suggestive. ‘‘ Wine’’ appears twice as a 
component, in Blar an fhiona, “ plain of the 
wine’’; enoc an fhiona, “hill of the wine”’ ; 
and makes one wish for explanation. A pen 
for sheep and cattle is called fang (‘‘ fank ”’ 
in the translation) and there is a fang Mairi 
(‘‘ Mary’s fank’’). Among hills there are 


cnoc an teanganaich, ‘‘ hill of the tongues ”’ ; 
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cnoc na corra-chosaig, ‘‘ hill of the taper- 
nook ’’; cnoc na h-analach, ‘‘ hill of the pant- 
ing’’; and cnoc nam marbh, ‘hill of the 
dead.’’ The name of some pagan god sur- 
vives in Dun Mhanannain. An island is 
called eilean na h-aon chaorach, ‘‘ the island 
of the one sheep.’’ Three names, of mounds, 
are formed with the word sithean, ‘ fairy.” 
Names of beasts and birds appear fairly 
often, and there are places named respec- 
tively from red and yellow flowers. One of 
the wells is called tobar na h-aoise, ‘‘ the well 
of age.’’ It would be interesting to know 


what modern names are replacing these Celtic | 


names of ancient times. 


Two outstanding articles of the November. 
a kindly appreciation 


Cornhill are 
of Lady Nelson, and Mr. W. F. Watson’s at- 
tempt to estimate the influence of machines. 
Lady Nelson is one of those figures, like 
Gemma Donati or Anne Hathaway, shall we 
say, or the queen of Louis XIV., and many 
another queen, who play what is perhaps the 
most thankless réle that can be allotted to a 
human being, that of the prosy and ineffec- 
tive occupier pf a romantic position which 
seems made to confer the height of happiness, 
or power, or bliss. Such women, and the 
men too whose story in this respect corre- 
sponds with theirs—usually as worthy and as 
clever as the rest of us—make it plain that 
there really is a gap, a disharmony, a mutual 
repelling between genius and average human- 
ity, between what is romantic and what is 
hum-drum and of every day. Although 
Lady Nelson, and the persons like her, are. 
sufferers under this scheme of things it seems | 
probable that, on the whole, average human- | 
ity fares well under it. Mr. Watson’s view 
of the effect of machines on human life and _ 
capacity, and the views he reports held by 
those who should know most about it, are en- | 
couraging. ‘‘ Robots’’ are not to be blindly | 
dreaded: and the re-actions of the mind to. 
them are far from being all regrettable. 


(UR correspondent, Mr. Eugene F. Pike, 
of Chicago, seems to regret an implica- | 
tion he finds in ‘ Records and Record Search- | 
ing,’ by Mr. Walter Rye. He says: “‘ A> 
copy of the useful work bearing the above | 
title, by Mr. Walter Rye, is, in the second 
edition (London, 1897), in my library and) 
much prized. The author refers (ib., p. 5). 
to ‘rich Americans’ and ‘their anxiety for. 
pedigrees.’ In the spirit of fairness which | 
marks the English character, Mr. Rye would, | 


no doubt, have admitted the existence of | 


| Americans who, without being burdened by 
| opulence or by ‘ anxiety for pedigrees,’ may, 
nevertheless, have an innate liking for his- 
Every reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
is well aware that a search for facts may be- 
come fascinating, particularly if the facts 
sought are more than usually elusive and defy 
capture. In a protracted quest, it is, per- 
haps, inevitable, that working hypotheses 
should be formed, which may appear to fit 
the known facts, but which are cheerfully 
abandoned if or when proved to be untenable, 
‘in the light of additional data.’’ 

| We imagine that most of our readers would 
cheerfully admit the existence of many such 
Americans as Mr. McPike describes. 


torical studies. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the Weekly Journal or, the British 
| Gazetteer. Saturday, November 2, 1728. 


Edinburgh, Oct. 24. We have Advice from 
the Highlands, that Mr. Robert Johnfon 
hath built two other Stone Bridges over two 
dangerous and rapid Rivers on the Road from 
Invernefs to Killywhimen, for the greater 
Convenience of uis Majefty’s Troops, one of 
‘which, for Largenefs and Beauty, excells any 
|other in North-Britain; on a Survey, his 
| Excellency General Wade perfectly approved 
/of the Performance, and gave the Workmen 
a handfome Complement to drink his 
Majefty’s Health. 


Lonpon, November 2. 


LAS8t Week the Queen made a Prefent of her 
Picture fet with Diamonds to Sir Robert 
Walpole’s Lady, worth about 25001. 


Laft Monday Night the Garden Ground 
belonging to Mr. Thomas Cox of Pye-ftreet, 
Weftminfter, was robbed of 200 white Lilly 
Plants, value 61. and faid to be the fineft of 
that Kind in England. 


Yefterday about 80 Convicts were put on 
board a Ship below Bridge, for the Planta- 
tions. 

Laft Thurfday feveral Surveyors viewed 
the Ground about Fulham and Putney, for 
the Foundation of the two Feet of the Bridge 
on each Side the River. F 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


DE LANCASTER OF KENDAL. 


’ ia following are some of the families 
who, it is suggested, are all of the same 
stock and to whom, with some others, it will 
be necessary to refer in this article :— 
Ansfred; Albini; Arundel; Bruere (some- 
times spelled Beurere and Bevere); Brito 
(or Breton and other variants); Bosco 
Rohardi, Bois, and variants Tailbois; 
Boteler (or Butler); Calvus and variants, 
Chauvigni, Caigni, and Cainho; Coutances, 
Cotentin, Constantine and Curwen; Glan- 
ville, Grenville, Hainfred, Hanfred, Hans- 
ford; Joycelyn ; Lawrence; Marsey (or Mat- 
tersey); Montgomery; Mitford; Préaux; 
Rainy, Radney, Rodney, Rennes; Ranford, 
Rainsford, Ransford, Reinfred, Renfred, 
Ranfred, Ranfranc, Reiner, Ranulf, Rolf, 
Rollo, FitzReinfred; Wrenford, Wran- 
ford; Wilcotes. 


William (III.) Sheriff of Cumberland (ob. 
3. p.) took the name of de Lancaster, and also 
the inheritance of his mother, Helwise de 
Lancaster, sister and coheiress of William de 
Lancaster, Baron of Kendal. The Inq. p.m. 
1247 mentions Walter, son of William de 
Lyndsey. William’s wife was Agnes de Brus. 
His sister, Helwise, married Peter de Brus 
Il, fifth Baron of Skelton (ob. 1271). 
Agnes’s marriage to William de Lyndsey 
made him jure uxoris Baron of Kendal; and 
Serota married de Multon. The break-up of 
the Barony lands at that time brought to the 
heirs of William’s sisters the Forest of Ken- 
dal. Sir Peter de Brus left by his wife 
Helwise, a son and heir, Sir Peter de 
Brus III., sixth and last lord of Skel- 
ton (d. sp. 18 Sept., 1272) and four 
daughters. For further particulars as to 
their descent see ‘A lost Barony: Genea- 
logical Memoranda Relating to the Succession 
to that of (Aucher) Fitz Henry, created by 
writ, 1308-9.’ (13 S. i. 283). This descent 
differs somewhat from that given in the pedi- 
gree of Dykes of Dykesfield and in ‘ Royal 
Descents and Pedigrees of Founders’ Kin,’ by 
Sir Bernard Burke. 

This William (III.) de Lancaster had a 
bastard half-brother, Roger, who acquired 
Rydal for a deer-park, and had an enormous 
hunting range. The office of Master Forester 
had become a sinecure in the days of 


Henry VI. The earlier lords were resident in 
Kendal Castle. Roger was a man of power- 
ful personality, yet his parentage on one side 
is doubtful. . William de Lancaster, last 
Baron of Kendal, when endowing the Abbey 
of Furness with lands in 1240 chose ‘‘ my 
brother Roger ’’ to be a witness. The monks 
of Furness wrote him down as bastard brother 
of William. He held the office of Sheriff of 
Lancashire 1265-1266, and died 1291. His 
heir was John, who died childless in 1334. 
He was summoned to Parliament 1300/1 as 
Lord of Gresdale; is called ‘‘ son of Roger of 
Rydale, natural son of Gilbert Fitz Rainfred’’ 
and had on his seal in 1301-2, two bars and a 
canton, a passant lyon, and the shield vert- 
ing ar. three lilies of France. William (III.) 
de Lancaster who married Agnes de Brus was 
son of Gilbert Fitz Rainfred, who married 
his cousin, Helwise de Lancaster, heir of 
William de Lancaster by Helwise de Stutt- 
ville temp. Henry II. Towards the end of 
his reign Henry II. bestowed the young heir- 
ess upon Gilbert, son of Roger Fitz Rainfred 
‘“our sewer’’ by charter attested by Geoffrey 
‘“our son and chancellor,’? William Marshall 
and Richard Humet (‘ Register of Deeds at 
Levens Hall, Westmorland.’) The heiress had 
previously been in the wardship of William 
Marshall, Earl of Pembroke. Richard de 
Humet was of the family of the Counts of St. 
Sever in the Cotentin Roger Fitz Rainfred 
had married 1st Rohaise de Roumare who was 
niece of Ranolph Earl of Chester and widow 
of Gilbert de Gant Earl of Lincoln (ob. 
1156). This Rohaise, the mother of Gilbert 
Fitz Rainfred, was a daughter of William de 
Roumare, Earl of Lincoln, by Agnes daughter 
of Stephen, Earl of Albemarle; he was son 
of William de Roumare by Hedewia or Maud, 
daughter of Richard de Redvers, Earl of 
Devon. Roger Fitz Rainfred married sec- 
ondly Alice, sister of Ralph Brito alias Al- 
bini, of Petherton, Co. Somerset, and niece of 
the first William Albini, pincerna of Wynd- 
ham. William de Bruere, to whom Bridge- 
water was granted in the reign of Henry II., 
built a Castle there in the following reign. 
Ralph Brito was also called de Belvoir or de 
Bevere or Bruere. He was a son of William 
Albini of Belvoir, by Maud de Clare, sister of 
Richard de Clare (ob. 1136). Brito is but 
another form of Breton. William Albini 


junior, his brother, who held Belvoir after 
William Todeni, had a brother Roger Albini, 
sometimes called Rainfred, who had a son 
Helie Fil Rainfred. All these brothers were 
sons of William Albini de Bosco, or Bois, 
Rohardi, son of Neil of St. Sauveur, Viscount 
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of the Cotentin. Helie Fil Rainfred mar- 
ried Avice (Hadvise), heiress of Cagni, and 
they had Letitia (wife first of Jordan Tessin, 
secondly of William Serrans) and Cicily 
(married Fulk de Préaux). 

In the Duchy of Lancaster Forest proceed- 
ings at the Public Record Office. Ingram de 
Préaux is mentioned with Roger Pictaviensis. 


He was the son of John de Préaux, a fav- | 
ourite minister of both Kings Richard and_ 


John. 
occurs with Roger de Newburgh ; 
Neville; Warin Banister ; William le Butler; 
Roger de Munhaut, steward to the Karl of 
Chester; Richard de Vernon, Sheriff of Lan- 
caster; Walter de Dunstanville, and Robert 
de Caily, etc. Roger Rainfred, the father 
of Helie, is stated in error to be the grandson 
of Berenger, whose brother, Robert de Todeni, 
called William Albini his brother and lord. 
Professor Round has proved that Berenger 
left no legitimate male issue. In 8 Henry 
IL. Roger Fitz Rainfred was holding lands in 
Somersetshire in the neighbourhood of Pether- 
ton. Roger had by his second wife, Rainfred 
Bruere, sometimes called Rainfred Fitz Roger 
(d.s.p. cir, 1207). He married Alice, liv- 
ing 1211, whose second husband was Richard 
de Clare, living 1211. Rainfred Bruere had a 
brother William, Bishop of Exeter (0b, 1244) 
and another brother Ralph living 1211. The 
cousin of these Rainfreds married William de 
la Ferté and their daughter married Pagan 
or Pain de Cadurcis or de Chaworth buried in 
Gloucester Abbey circa 1237. (Bank’s 
Northants.’) 

It has been suggested that Roger Fitz Rain- 
fred and Roger de Préaux are identical, as 
both are described as stewards to Henry II. 
Roger Fitz Rainfred was Constable of Dover 
temp. Richard I. and Constable of the Tower 
of London temp. John, also a Justice Itiner- 
ant, 1176-1187, and Viscount of Sussex, which 
position he held under the Earl of Arundel. 
Tn 1189 he became Sheriff of Berks in succes- 
sion to Lord William Bruere. (John Wilcots, 
Lord of Great Tew, who was a Rainfred (Le 
Strange Records Hamon le Strange) was also 
Sheriff of Berks and Oxon three times and 
Sheriff of Gloucestershire in 1421, and was suc- 
ceeded in that office by his grandson William 
Rainsford, Lord of Great Tew in 1464). There 
exists a charter of Gilbert Fitz Rainfred 


In the same series his name also. 
John 


dated 1190, which was attested by William | 


Earl of Arundel, William Marshall, William 
de Humez the constable, and Roger de 
Préaux the steward, John Breure, Ralph 
Gernon and Robert de la Mare. (W. Farrer 


‘Lancashire Pipe Rolls and Early Charters.’) 


In 1201 Ingram de Préaux had leave to 
change land in Bloxham near Great Tew, Co, 
Oxon (Pipe Rolls). The Préaux were lords 
of Great Tew from 1203 to circa 1390, when 
John Wilcotes married Alice, the de Préaux 
heiress. In 1222 Ingram de Préaux and 
Sybil his wife demanded against Thomas Bas. 
sett a 3 part of a carucate in Colyton, Devon, 
as Sybil’s dower and gift of Walter de Dun. 
stanville, formerly her husband. The Dun- 
stanvilles were descended in an illegitimate 
line from Henry I. 

In a case in the British Museum is an old 
charter of ‘1176 which mentions Ric: 
Giffard Roger Fil Reinfrid and John de Car: 
dif the King’s Justices.’’ The de Cardifs 
married with the de Wilcotes. 

There is a charter dated 1190, March 1, 
Richard [I to Roger de Pratellis and Stephano 
de Longo Campo senescallis nostris. In 3rd 
Richard I. 1192 there was a concord between 
William Fitz Rainer and Giese his brother 
by whom the former retained certain lands 
in Edelmel, etc. To this charter were wit- 
nesses Hugh Bishop of Chester, William 
Marescal, Roger Fil Rainfred end Robert Fil 
Reger and Richard Fil Raintred who was 
Sheriff of London, 1 Rickard I. Probably 
Robert and Richard were brothers of Richard 
and Henry; an Alfred and William Fitz 
Rainer are also mentioned in this Roll. , In 
3 John, William and Henry Fil Rainer were 
still the farmers of the city. They paid 21). 
de vet. firma, London, shewing that they de- 
rived their possession from a grant dated priay 
to the reign of Stephen. At the same date 
the heirs of Richard Fil Rainer paid_48/- for 
the land of St. Walico. (Yeatman, ‘ The His 
tory of the House of Arundel.’) 

Who is the Roger Fitz Rainfred who was 
so prominent in the reigns of Henry II. and 
Richard I., and is described as steward to 
these monarchs? Several answers have been 
attempted, but have not been correct. Yeat- 
man in ‘The History of the House of Arun- 
del’ made two attempts. He suggests first 
his descent from Berenger de Todeni, of York- 
shire, whose sister, Adeliza de Todeni, gave 
Henry I. 200 marks for the Lordship of Beh 
voir, the inheritance of the Albinis. She 
married Roger Bigod, viscount of Norfolk. 
But, as stated above, it has been proved by 
Round that Berenger left no male issue. 
Yeatman’s second suggestion was that Roger 
Fitz Rainfred was a son of Sir Fulk Fitz 
Rainfred.. Fulk was the son of Rainfred, the 
monk of Evesham and Winchcombe, to which 
Abbeys he was appointed by Hugh Lupus. 
He made a journey to Whitby and was 4p- 
pointed by William De Percy the first Prior 
of the Abbey. Perey held Whitby of Hugh 
Earl of Chester. Fulk had two sons, Robert 
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and Gilbert, and some say a third, William. 
Fulk’s mother, Alicia de St. Quintin, was 
the daughter of Almar de Arches, founder of 
the monastry of Keeling. Rainfred the prior 
was buried at Hackness. Roger, however, 
was not of this branch, though these York- 
shire Rainfreds were closely allied to the 
Rainfreds of Westmorland and Lancashire, 
Barons of Kendal. Again it has been sug- 
gested that Roger Fitz Rainfred was of the 
house of the Renfred Arundels, Lords of Lan- 
herne and other manors in the country. He 
had a brother, Walter de Coutances, arch- 
bishop of Rouen, of whose parentage we are 
not left without some account. In the great 
work ‘Gallia Christiana,’ vol. ii. ‘de Pro- 
vincia Rotomagensi’ the evidence or conjec- 
tures concerning him will be found summed 
up. tte is said to have been a native of 
Cornwall. 

These Cornish Arundels descend from Wil- 
liam d’ Albini (alias de Bosco or Bois Rohardi), 
married Adeliza, daughter and heir of Osulf 
fil Frane, Lord of Belvoir, temp. Edward Con- 


fessor. Adeliza m. for her second husband, 
Robert de Todeni. Lord of Belvoir. This at- 
tempted solution is also untenable. It is to 


the Rainfreds of Westmorland, Cumberland 
and Lancashire (who were of the same family 
as the Cornish Arundels) that we must go for 
the true answer. Roger Fitz Rainsfred, it is 
claimed, was the son of Gilbert, 

who in 1166 returned himself as holding the 
very estates in Lancashire mentioned as having 
heen granted to Gilbert Fitz Rainfred ‘by 
Richard I, from which it would seem that the 
King was only re-granting an ancient posses. 
sion of the family for in the Red Book of the 


Exchequer, probably of a date earlier than | 


Henry Il., Gilbert Fil Rainfred is recorded 
to have held in Westmorland a knight’s fee 
in Kendal. All these manors were part of the 
possessions of Roger Pictaviensis at Domesday. 
and were given by charter to Gilbert, son of 
Roger Fil Rainfred, grandson of Gilbert Fil 
Rainfred, in the first year of Richard I., 1189. 
(Yeatman, ‘The History of the House of 
Arundel.”’) 


In the Calendar of Charter Rolls will be 
found the following :— 


1294 Charter of Gilbert, son of Roger, son 


of Gilbert Rainfrey cited confirming grant to. 


the poor men of the Hospital of St. Peter, 


York, of lands in Kendal given by William de | 


Lancaster. (1) First Baron of Kendal whose 
hastard son was Gilbert, the steward of 
Ranulf de Glanville, Chief Justiciar, who was 
removed from office by Richard I. on his 
accession. He took the cross and di 
siege of Acre, 1190. 
and Clifford, 


Argent, a chief indented azure. 
shire Visitations.’) 
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In 1177 from records we learn that Ranulf 
de Glanville, by his sewer (steward) Rainer 
or Rainfred accounts for 20/- from a fishing 
in Kendal, ete. 

In 1184, we also find that the men of Will- 
iam de Lancaster of Kendal are referred to in 
connection with the lands of Ranulph de 
Glanville. 

In 1827 a charter is cited of Reinfred R. 
son of (Richard I.); in 1341, Gilbert son of 
(Henry II.). It should be noted that Rain- 
fred is used as a surname, thus Rainfred’s 
grandson Gilbert is sometimes called Gilbert 
Fitz Roger, and sometimes Gilbert Fitz Rain- 
fred. Gilbert the Steward the illegitimate 
son of William (1.) de Lancaster Baron of 
Kendal once Governor of Lancaster Castle, 
who married Gundred de Warren, Countess 
of Warwick, was therefore half-brother of 
William (II.) de Lancaster, Baron of Kendal, 
who married Helwise de Stuttville. So that 
when their daughter Helwise de Lancaster 
married Gilbert Fitz Rainfred the legitimate 
and the illegitimate lines were united. 

ALFRED RANSFoRD. 

East Elloe, Hunstanton. 


(To be continued). 


DANTEIANA. 
I. * Pore,” iv: 
(a Le corte parole 
Mosson le labbra mie un poco a riso.—ll. 121-2. 
QS LY on three occasions in the ‘ Divina Com- 
media’ is Dante recorded as having been 
moved to anything approaching laughter or 
a smile. Now it may seem ungracious to 
quibble over so minute a point in Cary’s 
standard version, yet, for the behoof of the 
unwary reader, it may be worth while to note 
his rendering of the above lines and compare 
them with that of Dean Plumptre. 
Cary has :— 


His broken words my lips 
To laughter somewhat moved; 


Dean Plumptre :— 


His words that slow did run, 
Did move my lips a little to a smile. 


There can be no doubt that the latter is the 
more correct translation of the poet’s mean- 
ing. ‘‘ Sorriso’’? would have been less am- 
biguous, but it would have destroyed the 
metre; besides riso is qualified by un poco 
which reduces it to a smile. As Gioberti ob- 
serves :— 

‘*Un poco: Qual conyeniva alla gravita 
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del loco e delle circostanze, e alla serieta del | Bianchi admits the profanity of the ex. 
filosofo,e massime di Dante. Sino a tal segno change: ‘‘ Vero é che la parola é profana per 
pote Dante dar campo al ridocolo, ma non esser culto idolatrico,’’ but justifies it on the 
piu.” ground that the poet ‘‘usandola a _ mirato 
Furthermore corte parole is better rendered all’idea vera che vi sta sotto, dell’ Ente 
by ‘‘words that slow did run” than by | Creatore e moderatore dell’ universo, e del 
‘broken words.’’ Padre d’ogni giustizia, Pater Juris.” And 
Petrarch uses the expression ‘‘|’eterno 
: Giove’’ in Sonnet cxxxili, and yiyo 

in Sonnet ceviii, of God. But Cary 


: will have none of the transposition, for 


notice because they are taken from life, 
and this one because he is a type, and little) wy, wast in earth for our sakes crucified ; 
is known about him. The poet places him amas 

in the Ante-Purgatorium amongst the Negli-, Prebendary Ford likewise :— 

genti for his slothfulness in religious matters, Great Helper from above, _ 
though he was active enough at his trade.| ‘Thou, on the earth for us once crucified. 
His punishment was to sit idly there for the| Both these translators, it seems to me, 
number of the years of his life on earth. miss, through over scrupulosity, Dante's 
‘‘ Of Belacqua,’’ says Dean Plumptre, ‘‘noth- | underlying thought in his preference for 
ing is known beyond the fact that he was a Giove. Dean Plumptre is more faithful to 
Florentine, and a maker of musical instru-| the text, though ‘‘ Jove’? rhymes ill with 
ments, probably, therefore, a friend of | ‘‘move’’ and ‘‘ above.’’ 

Casella and Dante. His time was spent Our Great Jove, 

chiefly at his work, his dinner, his siesta.| Who, on the earth for us wast crucified. 
Dante once reproved him for his inactivity, 
and was met with the answer from Aristotle : TIT. Ibid. vii. 

Sedendo et quiescendo anima efficitur Vincislao suo figlio, 
sapiens. The Annales Fiorentini (Scar-| Barzuto, cui lussuria ed ozio pasce.—ll, 101-2. 
tazzini in loco, p. 325) supply the sequel tothe This worthy is of some interest to us as he 
story: ‘‘‘Per certo,’ il Poeta gli rispose, | has been made the hero of the popular Christ- 
“se per sedere si diventa savio, niunc fu mai mas carol ‘Good King Wenceslaus,’ on 
pit savio di te.’’’ And Scartazzini adds: | whom the epitaph ‘‘ good ’’ has, it appears, 
‘“ Buti dice che Belacqua al fine si penti been somewhat rashly bestowed. Scartazzini 


(b) Poi cominciai: Belacqua, a me non duole. 


O Almighty Power! 


Altre notizie di costui non si hanno.”’ ‘says he was ‘“‘called The Good or The 
Pious,’ and Dean Plumptre that “he led 

; | a life of slothful and sensual ease.’’ Wences- 

O sommo Giove, |laus IV. was born in 1270 and died in 1305. 


Che fosti in terra per noi crucifisso.—ll. 118-9. | Dante refers to him again at ‘ Paradiso,” 


The curious use here of a Pagan mytho-| xix. 125 et seq. as “ quel di Buemme” 
logical name (as in ‘Inf.’ xxxi. 92, ‘‘ per | with the old character attaching to his name. 
la Divinita in generale,’ observes Scartaz- | J. B McGovern 
zini) to designate Christ himself occasions | 


no slight scandal to superficial readers of 


Dante. But not even a suggestion of irrever- | Didsb 
ence is intended or exists. Besides, others | aia 
have transposed the words without a sus- | P.S.—By an odd coincidence, as I had 


picion of unseemliness. Dean Plumptre’s posted above to the Editor, I chanced on the 
note on these lines is worth quoting: ‘‘ The subjoined which will be of interest to Dan- 
transfer of the Divine Name from classical tists. It occurs in Edmund Gosse’s ‘ Intro- 
Latin to the language of Christian thought duction’ to Lord Redesdale’s ‘ Further Mem- 
was clearly not felt to be irreverent, scarcely | ories’ (1917, p. xix.), and is an excerpt from 

rhaps even startling, either by Dante or a letter, dated Dec. 28, 1915. ‘‘I have been 
acseh, who uses ‘‘ Jove’’ in like manner. | busy for the last two months making a close 
So Milton (‘Ode on the Nat.’) speaks of study of Dante. I have read all the Inferno 
Christ as ‘the mighty Pan,” and Young’s and half of the Purgatorio It is hard 
‘Night Thoughts’ give ‘“‘O thou great Jove work, but the ‘Readings’ of my old school- 
unfeigned ’’ (“N. & Q.’ 3rd 8. x. 197). | fellow, W. W. Vernon, are an incalculable 
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help. How splendid Dante is! But how 
sickening are the commentators, Benvenuto | 
da Imola, Schartazzini [sic] and the rest of | 
them? They won’t let the poet say that the 
sun shone or the night was dark without 
seeing some hidden and mystic meaning in it. | 
They always seem to chercher midi a quatorze | 
heures, and irritate me beyond measure. | 
There is invention enough in Dante without | 
all their embroidery. But this quibbling and | 
grouting seems to be infectious among Dante | 


scholars—they all catch the disease.”’ But | 


not seem to be very different from the letters 
which schoolmasters generally write to the 
parents of promising boys. Henry Addington 
is said to have entertained through life ‘‘a 
grateful attachment’’ to his first school- 
master, and Gilpin dedicated one of his books 
to him. 

This bill is on a printed form. The words 
in italics are printed: the rest is in Gilpin’s 
handwriting. 

Mr. Addington’s acct. from Dec. 17, 1767 

to June 17, 1768. 


how can — attain iP right under. | £ 
standing of the poet’s allusions without ane 
istic of the man. | dancing 
J.B. McG. drawing, and materials 
| weekly allowance ... «we 5 6 
HE SUICIDE OF THE lira EARL OF | fouls 
CAITHNESS.—It is well known that  taylrs and fhoemrs bills 
the 11th Lord Caithness committed suicide,| books 
but the details are rarely if ever forthcoming. 4% cyphering-book, and flate ... 37 
Some of these are set forth in a letter in the | parcels 4 
possession of Mr, Alister Tayler, the his-) cies, 
torian of the Duffs, which I have been per-' q@ news-paper 1 
mitted to examine. wafhing waiftcoats, and_ thread- 

Writing from London to William Rose, the | ftockings 
second Lord Duff said that for years he had  coach-hire Xstmas 
“believed that poor Lord Caithness would | “1613 8 
put a peried to his days. He shot himself | 1< 
yesterday.” It appears that Caithness had “Will: Gilpi 
“been going on with a poor young woman, | noe ee 

G. EB, P. A. 


the only child of a Mr. Delany, and for years | 


i 

past every Month was fixed for the wedding. | eee i : 
He had taken a house in Portman Square : 
and everything was settled. On April 8 he 
declared the garden in the centre of the 
put a pistol to his mouth. F 
J. M. Butrocn. open to the public for all time. It is 
ae ‘all that remains of the gardens of Bridge- 
ILPIN’S SCHOOL AT CHEAM.—In The | water House, destroyed by fire 1687 (Cf. 
Times of Aug. 27 (under the heading Gard, Chron, 1928, ii. 301). Strype tells us 
‘Private Schools in the 18th Century’) there ‘‘ The middle is neatly enclosed with palisado 
was a letter from Dr. Paget Toynbee, in which pales and set round with trees, which renders 
reference is made to ‘‘ the famous private the place very delightful.” 

school in the 18th century at Cheam, in Sur- | 


rey, which was kept for nearly 30 years by | ORTRAITS AT VIRGINIA HOUSE, 


the Rev. William Gilpin.” Of Gilpin, who 
was a well-known writer on the picturesque, | RICHMOND, VA., U.S.A. (See the Vir- 


there is a good account in the ‘Dict. Nat. givia Magazine, January, 1927).—Looking 
Biogr.’ I have in my possession one of his through a catalogue of portraits in this col- 
half-yearly school bills, sent to the father of lection I noticed the following :—Lafayette ; 
Henry Addington, afterwards the first Lord | C, A. Gerrard ; Duke de Lauzun, all by C. 
Sidmouth, who entered the school in June, W. Peale.—It is mentioned, concerning Hub- 
1762, when he was only five years old. He ard’s portrait of Mrs. Helen Reed that the 


J. ARDAGH. 


stayed there till he was in the twelfth vear of Cuts in the canvas were made by soldiers 
his age, when he went to Winchester, Ex- about the time of the battle of Williamsburg, 
tracts from two or three of Gilpin’s letters to 1862, the portrait being then at a plantation 
Dr. Addington are printed in Dean Pellew’s about twelve miles from the field of battle. 


‘Life of Lord Sidmouth,’ 1847: but they do 


O. N. H. 
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Readers’ Queries. 
IVERPOOL SQUIB-WRITERS.—At the 

Liverpool Elections, 1806-1812, the best 
squib-writers on the two political sides were 
understood to be (though anonymous) Silves- 
ter Richmond, Customs Searcher, for the 
Tories, and the Revd. Wm. Shepherd for the 
Reform party. Specimens are given in Pic- 
ton’s ‘ Memorials,’ without guarantee of 
their authenticity. Is any MS. authority 
forthcoming in either case? Of Richmond in 


particular are there any biographical details? 


A. THEODORE Brown. 


ACNAMARA: DUELLING PISTOLS. 

--I have an old pair of duelling pistols 
which are reputed to have belonged to the 
notorious duellist Captain Macnamara. 

A portion of their pedigree has been lost 
and 1 am anxious to ascertain if the motto 
and crest: Dum Spiro Vivo, a leopard’s 
head erased, belong to any branch of the 
Macnamara family. 

Epcar SYERs. 

Bath Club, W. 


OLALIER.—In the September, 1928, num- 
ber of Antiques is shown the picture of 


a French fan of the eighteenth century which | 


depicts. ‘‘ L’ Arrivée de Volalier au Chate- 
let.”” A lady alights with the assistance of 
a soldier from a carriage. 
prison gate, stands a gentleman, apparently 
Volalier, held by a soldier. A lengthy poem 
in French relates the misdeeds of Volalier, 
who had despoiled the peasants in their 
cabins of their belongings, and great joy is 
expressed at his arrest near Corbeil, and the 


hope entertained that soon he may have to. 


mount the cart which shall take him to the 
guillotine. Perhaps one of the readers versed 


in the history of the French Revolution can_ 


tell who Volalier was. 
T. KEVIN AND THE SWALLOW.—Once 
I read somewhere a charming legend on 
St. Kevin, who let a swallow build her nest 


in his hand and remained moveless till she | 


had hatched her little birds. Could any kind 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give me the authentic 
and original version of this legend ? 
Orto F. Basier. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


‘““DOISEE” AND ‘“GOSHEE.”’—In an 


invoice of woven silks shipped from 
Canton to London in 1754 for the East India 
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Company are included some well-known fab. 
ries such as taffetas, paduasoys, satins, ete.; 
but two, ‘‘ poisees’’ and ‘‘ goshees,’’ I have 
not been able to define, either as the result 
of inquiry in the City of London ‘and at 
museums, or by search in many dictionaries 
and encyclopaedias, Can any reader help 
me in the matter? 
H. B. Morse, 
Camberley. 


ROxAL ITINERARIES, 1283-1350.—When 
was a king at Oxford or Woodstock be- 
tween the years 1283 and 1350? 
Ernest EK, Wurte. 


RMS OF JEFFREYS OF BLARNEY 
CASTLE. — Marianne, daughter of 
James St. John Jeffreys, of Blarney Castle, 
Co. Cork, married in 1784 George Frederick 
(Nugent), 7th Earl of Westmeath. Can any 
reader supply the arms of this lady ? 
Comper. 
Ashenhurst, Guildford, 
Surrey. 
“THE LAYTON GARLAND.’’—An ex- 
cerpt from the London Journal describ- 
ing this festivity appeared at ante p. 110, s.v. 
‘Two Hundred Years Ago.’ No doubt ac- 
counts of it, and of its real origin are to be 
found. I should be glad to be tgld what is 
‘the best of them. And, further, I should 
like to know if any other local meetings or 
feasts have anciently pretended to go back to 
Roman times. 
C. E. 


“ DULL’S MILK.’’—In Iveland meal mixed 
with water and allowed to ferment, 
-was, and perhaps still is, called ‘‘ Bull’s 
milk.’’ In Scotland unboiled flummery, used 
as a substitute for milk when it is scarce, is 
called ‘‘Bull’s milk,’? also ‘‘ Stot’s milk.” 
_Is the term used in England ? 

R. Hepcer AcE. 


BELTED” OR ‘ SHEETED” 
CATTLE.—Youatt in his book on 
‘Cattle’ (1834) states that a breed of cattle 
to be found in West Somerset were 
‘* sheeted’? or ‘‘ belted.’’ The cattle were al- 
“most brown in colour, but the barrel—from 
shoulders to the hooks—was white. Another 
breed, black with a white belt, used to be 
‘found in North Wales, and one red in colour 
with a white belt in Hampshire. I shall be 
‘glad of references to other breeds of belted 
-eattle that existed in other English and 
| Welsh counties. 
R. Hepcrer WALLACE. 
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OW BELLS AND IRISH SAINTS.—In a 
recent number of The Times it was stated | 
in an article entitled ‘ Autumn in the Ober-— 
land’ that ‘‘ Irish Saints brought Cow bells | 
to Switzerland some 1300 years ago.’’ Who. 
were these saints? and is there any tradition | 
of cow-bells in Ireland ? 
R. Hepcer Wattace. 
MARTIN FROBISHER. — William 
McFee, in his recently published book on 
the Elizabethan navigator Sir Martin Fro- 
bisher, says he was the son of Barnard Fro- 
bisher and Margaret Yorke, daughter of 
John Yorke, of Gowthwaite, Nidderdale, and | 
sister of Sir John Yorke, Sheriff of London | 
in 1549, and Master of the Mint, who died 
1568/9. Has this not been disproved? Was 
he not the son of Gregory Frobisher, of | 
Altofts, near Normanton? Was Gregory | 
Frobisher brother of Barnard Frobisher? | 
H. Askew. | 


“QTAKE CALF.”—What is a ‘‘stake 
calf’’? It appears in several Lincoln- 
shire inventories, c. 1600. 


| 


| 


ATIONAL CHEERS.—Could any one give 

me the different words used by the differ- | 
ent nations of the world in cheering, equiva- | 
lent to our ‘“‘ Hurrah.’’ This, I believe, is 
only about two hundred years old, and was. 
preceded by ‘‘ Huzza.’’ Are there any such 
words in old Greek or Latin—used, that is to 
say, by a crowd, and in cheering ? 


“TROLDING-KNIFE.’’—In Chapt. xxv. of | 

Maria Edgeworth’s ‘Helen’ Lady | 
Davenant is annoyed by the conversation of | 
an acquaintance, and her daughter, who) 
dreads what may come of it, heard ‘‘ the tap, 
tap, tap of the ivory folding-knife upon the 
table.’’ This, I suppose, was what we should 
now call a paper-knife. Am I right in sup- 
posing that the name refers to its use in fold- 
ing letters for sealing, before envelopes were 
introduced? Where can specimens be seen ? 
Did a folding-knife- differ much in shape 
from the present paper-knife of straight and 


simple form ? H. F. 
OYLE: FITZPATRICK.—I should be 


glad to learn what family John Fitz- 
patrick, who married Mary, daughter of Sir 
Walter Moyle of Bake, Cornwall, 1680-90, 
belonged to. 
_ There is a mural monument to his memory 
in the N. aisle of Holy Rood Church, South- 
ampton. A. Srepuens Dver. 

270, Kingston Road, 
Teddington, Middlesex. 
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MeNCGRAM ON HALEF-CROW NS.—The 
new half-crowns have on the reverse, on 
either side of the coat-of-arms, a monogram 
of two G’s intertwined under a crown. To 
whom or what does the monogram refer ? 
W. R. Davies. 


RINKS AND TOBACCO.—(1) When was 
tea first cultivated and used in China, 
and was it indigenous ? 

(2) When were mead and sack respectively 
discontinued as drinks in England and else- 
where, and at what period do we first read 
of sack? Also, was it drunk on the Contin- 
ent ? 

(3) Was. into the 


tobacco introduced 


Orient from America; and, if so, when, why 


and by whom? This involves the origin of 
the hookah and the nargileh. 
A. H. 


MUSEUMS.—When and where was the 
first museum established in the United 
States? I should be glad to know whether 
there are any books, or articles in periodicals, 
dealing with the growth of public collections 
of antiquities, first editions and the like, in 
America, and the relation between these and 
private collections, especially in early days. 
Have municipalities to any extent bought en- 
tire collections to form a nucleus of a 
museum? And, in the case of smaller towns, 
where could one find record of benefactions 
whether in the way of collections, or of sites, 
buildings or money for buildings? At what 
period did the American collector of anti- 
quities first acquire a European building for 
re-erection across the Atlantic? 9 N. 


WANTED. —In a_ manuscript 
volume preserved in the British Museum 
(Lansdowne MSS., no. 241, f. 77) I find en- 
tered the two following pieces of verse. Can 
any reader give the names of the authors? 
They may be of any date prior to 1627. 
(1) Sleepe, waward thoughts, and rest you 
with my Love. 
Let not my Love be with my love displeased. 
Toutch not, proud hands, least you hir 
anger move, 
But pine you with my longinges longe dis- 
eased. 


Thus, while she sleeps, IT sorrow for hir 
sake. 

So sleeps my Love, and yet my love doth 
wake. 


(2) Change thy mind, since she doth change, 
Lett not fancie still abuse thee. 
Thy untreuth cannot seeme strainge, 
Since hir faulshood doth excuse thee. 
Love is dead, and thou art free. 
She doth live, thoughe dead to 
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lost. 
sponded by a long-continuing drought, vil- 
(clv. ). lagers used to gather themselves in its vicin- 
‘HE following translation is here made, with ity and observed a rite of rain-making thus. 
some additions, from what I have given in| They behead a bull, hire a man of an outcast 
the Nihon oyobi Nihonjin, no. 802, p. 116, | family, make up his head bull-like by insert- 
Tokyo, February, 1921:—The Japanese | ing two folded fans in his fillet, so as to 
esteem snow as a foretoken of an abundant! simulate the horns, and then make him to 
harvest (Torikai, ‘ Kaisei Getsurei, Hakubut- proceed in the pool tightly to tie the bull’s 
susen,’ 1808, tom. xvi.), doubtless, as was | head to a yonder rock and return without 
noticed in the late Mr. Fukuzawa’s ‘ Kytiri looking back even a whit. This was believed 


Dzukai,’ from their time-honoured experience never to fail to bring about a heavy rain, 


that snow well protects plant life. Likewise, | 
in ancient Chinese writings, we meet such. 
saws as these: ‘‘ The winter before a plente- | 
ous year heaps up much snow ’’; ‘‘ No snow-| 
heap in the winter, no surplus grain in the 
summer ’’; and ‘‘ The sweet snow favours 

cereals.’’? (‘ Yuen-kien-lui-han,’ 1703, tom. 

ix). In the ‘ Hwui-ran-tsze,’ written in the 
second century B.c., the goddess T'sing-nii (lit. 

Blue Woman) is said to execute snow and 
frost. 

According to Bakin’s ‘Saritsu) Udan,’ 
1802, tom. i, annually in the fourth or fifth 
moon, the snow covering Fuji, the loftiest 
mountain of Japan Proper, dissolves, but 
sometimes a portion of it remains in a de- 
pression on its side. As it presents a man’s 
figure, it is called N6-otoko (lit. Husband- 
man), which, the natives say, when it ap-. 
pears, prognosticates the coming harvest to 
be plentiful. Compare with this Tavernier’s 
‘ Voyages de Perse,’ Paris, 1676, lib. i., p. 
371, where it is said that, near a mountain | 


about one mile from Ispahan, there is a stone | s : 
. ‘ence of a drawing by an eye-witness of the 


two or three feet high. When snow heaps up 


to its top, it is ¢ re si f the good harvest | : : 
sufficient interest to be recorded. 


ensuing, since such a snow, after thawing, 
would thoroughly water 


report to the court, receives from the King 


ee ee crowds of people, some being children, who 


‘occupy all points of vantage, and the fore- 
'shore down to the water’s edge. 
overflow into many small boats and even in- 
'vade the yards and rigging of the large ves- 


Komacusu 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 

In Czech popular nursery-tales the most 
frequent explanation of snow falling is 
feathers strewed from the little angels’ | 
counterpanes in heaven. 

Otro F. Basrer. 

Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


AIN-MAKING (clv. 119, 179).—About five | 
miles east of my residence there’s a very | 
deep rocky pool of Ushiyatani inhabited by | 
a little pretty snake said to be its ‘‘ governor ”’ 


and fertilize the. 


land, so that the first peasant, who brings the | the Royal College of Surgeons, is the work of 


‘sels in the vicinity. 
is seen the scaffold, a simple structure of two 
posts supporting a third from which two 
‘bodies are hanging. Notes on the back of the 


with which the ‘“‘ governor ’’ should wash out 
the pollution doubly effected by the outcast 
person and the bull’s head. (Kyédo Kenkyi, 
vol. i, no. 7, p. 438, Tokyo, 1913). 

During the droughty summer of 1913, 
rumour was rife that the villagers decided to 
perform the rite, but I could not learn 
whether it was carried out. Similarly, the 
provincials of Buzen are said to have brought 
about rain by polluting the pool beneath the 
waterfall of Sugawa with the blood of man- 
gled beasts—the executor of rain being, in 
this case, reputed a shark living in it. 
(Furukawa, ‘Saiyfii Zakki,’ 1783, tom. iii). 

Turning to China, we read in the ‘ Tai-ping- 
kwang-ki,’ finished 983 a.p., tom. cccxcix, 
that a deep pool at Chang-pu was lived in by 
a white dragon, that would make a_ heavy 
rain whenever man threw in it the dung of 
sheep or swine. 

Kumacusu Murnaxata. 


HE SILVER OAR: EXECUTION DOCK 
(clv. 117, 177, 213, 231, 247).—The exist- 


execution scene at this spot is perhaps of 
The pic- 
ture, in water-colour, now in the Library of 


Sir Richard Owen, the great comparative 
anatomist, and shows in a realistic manner 


Here they 


In the middle distance 


picture read :— 


Thames scenery! Gloomy morning. Low- 
water mark. Execution Dock, Jan. 31, 1816. 


*“Bxecution of Gillam and Brookman, smugglers, 
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for shooting a Revenue officer on the English | 


coast. ‘‘ Papa drew this scene on his return 
from witnessing it,’ Caroline Amelia Owen, 
1837. 

There is no sign of excitement amongst the 
people who stand quietly interested in the 
proceedings. Apparently the tragedy 1s 
afiecting only to two beings—a woman in the 


foreground is in tears, and a small dog is seen 


to be barking excitedly. 
S. Woop. 


RS. BROWNING’S 


does not 
more by its very unusualness ? 
mean ‘‘ prayer after prayer, prayer unceas- 
ing.” Whether there is a recognised name 
for this figure of speech I do not know, but 
it is surely one of the means adopted rhetoric- 
ally or poetically for increasing the impres- 
siveness of the statement. In the familiar 
English examples of such iteration the noun 
repeated is in the plural and denotes a mea- 
sure of time or space, or objects of which 
there can be a long succession. LE.g. 
years and years ’’; ‘‘ days and days passed ”’ ; 
“miles and miles of road’’; ‘‘acres and 
acres’’; ‘‘ pages and pages’’; ‘‘rows and 
rows.”’ If the singular is used, a preposition 


is preferred to ‘“‘and’’: eg., “‘rank on 
rank,’”’ ‘‘ tier on tier.’’ Of course a verb can 
be repeated in the same way: eg., ‘‘he 


prayed and prayed,’’ ‘‘ begged and begged 
in the sense of ‘‘ he kept on begging.’’ Mr. 
Baldwin at Dudley the other day said, ‘‘ We 
have got to go on and go on in faith,’’ though 
perhaps with a comma after the first ‘‘go 
on.’ Even other kinds of words may be re- 
peated for emphasis, e.g., ‘‘I have told you 
so again and again.’’ It would be perfectly 
natural to say, for instance, ‘‘I have shot 
dozens and dozens of them.’’ Might not a 
poetical description of a football match con-_ 
tain the expression, ‘‘shooting goal and 
goal’’? Might not a poet say, with respect 
to the making of a necklace, ‘‘ ranging pearl 
and pearl ’’? 
In ‘The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett | 
Browning’ (London, 1897), edited by Sir 
Frederic G. Kenyon, vol. i, p. 113, will be 
found Wordsworth’s letter to Miss Barrett 
thanking her for the sonnet, which he had re- 
ceived from Haydon, the artist. It was Hay-. 
don’s portrait of Wordsworth that had been 
Miss Barrett’s inspiration. | Wordsworth 


criticised one or two of her expressions, and 
suggested an alteration. He made no com- | 


SONNET ON. 

WORDSWORTH (clv. 279).—Of course. 
‘praise and prayer ’’ would make sense, but 
‘prayer and prayer’’ arrest us_ 
I take it to. 


“for | 


ment on the phrase ‘“ prayer and prayer”’ - 
—but it is just possible that it was not 
in the version of the sonnet which he 


saw. The editor of the correspondence 
tells us that Miss Barrett made some 
alterations as a _ result of Wordworth’s 


criticism, but he does not print the whole 
poem in its original form. 
L. R. M. Srracuan. 
Birmingham University. 


In the Oxford Edition of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning this line appears in the same form 
as in Smith, Elder’s Edition and I cannot 
conceive it otherwise. It gives the sense of 
reiteration which I think was the poet’s in- 
tention. In any case it seems to me that 
‘““praise and prayer’’ would sound very 
banal; there is need of the first sonorous 
‘“‘ prayer ’’ to give the line its balance—to re- 
move it would be to leave a gap in the music. 

G. KENNETH STRUGNELL. 


ALEDONIAN ROAD (ely. 279). — This 
well-known North London thoroughfare 
takes its name from the Caledonian Asylum, 
which was opened in September, 1828, and, 
according to Thomas Edlyne Tomlins, in his 
‘Perambulation of Islington,’ published in 
1858, was, from its being formed of a sub- 
stratum of chalk, frequently called the 
Chalk Road’’; but, he adds :— 

has lately obtained the name of the Cale- 
donian Road, which it is most probable will be 
permanently retained from the circumstance 
that the Caledonian Asylum situated on the 
east side of this Road, is one of the most pro- 
minent as well as pleasing objects to view of the 
passers by. 

The Act of Parliament for making this 
road was obtained by a body of proprietors 
styled the ‘‘ Battle Bridge and Holloway 
Road Company,’’ and it was commenced to 
be made about 1826. 

The foundation-stone of the Asylum was 
laid by George IV. on May 17, 1827, and 
this was the first building erected in the 
thoroughfare which, up to the year 1842, was 
colloquially known as ‘‘ The Chalk Road,” 
although marked on the map in Lewis’s ‘ His- 
tory of Islington,’ published this year as 
‘“New Road From Battle Bridge To Hollo- 
way.’’ This plan, surveyed by R. Creighton 
in 1841, shows the Asylum, the site of which 
was part of a large tract of land known as 
Copenhagen Fields, on which was also erected 
the Caledonian Market, this place also tak- 
ing its name from this fine Scottish founda- 
tion. 
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I have several water-colour drawings of From the violin, ascending to the upper 
buildings, etc., being erected in this neigh- border, and so proceeding to the centre of the 
bourhood, circa 1830-40, from the Gardner | right-hand border, where are the foils, runs 
Collection of London Topography, all being a festoon or garland of flowers. 
described as ‘‘near the Chalk Road, Isling- The inscription reads :— 
ton,’’ as well as various newspaper cuttings | AT 
thus describing the locality. It may be noted | M. Faraues’s ACADEMY 
that in 1903 the Caledonian Asylum was re- Ar Hoxton, 
moved to Bushey, Hertfordshire, and is now Young Gentlemen are Boarded and Taught 
known as the Royal Caledonian Schools; the French Latin Greek Writing Arithmetick 
old site was purchased by the London County Book-keeping and Geography, 
Council for dwellings for the artisan classes lor Twenty Six Pounds a Year, and Five 
and is called the Caledonian Estate, thus Guineas Entrance. 
commemorating the former occupiers. Dancing, Fjfteen Shillings a Quarter and half 

E. E. Newton. te | a Guinea Entrance. 

Hampstead, Upminster, Drawing! Oe Guinea a Quarter and a Guinea 

Essex. Entrance. 

The surmise is correct according to Trench | Musick, two Guineas a Quarter and a Guinea 

H. Johnson, ‘Phrases and Names, Their. Entrance. 
Origins and Meaning’ :—‘‘ Caledonian Road. l’encing, Three Guineas a Quarter and a 
From the Royal Caledonian Asylum for. Guinea Entrance. 
Scottish orphans, now removed.”’ The French Chapel (which is in the House) 
Wituram R. Power. | half a Crown a Quarter. 
IGHTEENTH CENTURY SCHOOL AT | Gentlemen to 
HOXTON (cly. 279).—Serving well to lations: It is also expected; that they give a 
demonstrate, once again, the immense value Quarter’s Notice before they remove them 
and perennial interest of ‘N. & Q,’, for from School, or Pay a Quarter’s Board. 
archivists, local historians, and intelligent In the hope that he may be able to repro- 
people generally, G.S.G.’s question, as to duce it in the next edition of his excellent 
what schoo] there was at Hoxton, in 1773, | book on Trade-Cards, I have submitted this 
where French was likely to be well taught, beautiful specimen of seventeenth century 
and a French metrical version of the Psalms | “‘ publicity” to my friend, Mr. AMBRost 
was, in fact, in use, itself provides welcome Heat, who, from the style, has tentatively 
information ; and the reply, it is hoped, may | dated the card as c. 1780. In view of 
supplement this, so that ‘‘ Two and two make | G. 8. G.’s precise date, 1773, of the scholar 
four;”’ | to whom he iefers, and of whom more details 

Early in 1925, when examining the family still would be acceptable, Mr. Amsrose 
papers of the late Dr. John Francis Walk- | Heat’s estimate seems to be highly probable; 
ingame Tatham, bapt. 18 March, 1845, at for, from a study of the Tatham papers, the 
Bradninch, Devon; d. 8 Nov., 1924, at The! present writer concludes that the only one 
White House, Oxted, bur. at Tandridge, near | of that family likely to have been at the 
Oxted, Surrey, to whom allusion was made! Hoxton Academy, ¢. 1780, and who thus pre- 
in your last week’s issue, at ante p. 299 the | served the card, was the grandfather of the 
present writer met with an elaborate late Dr. J. F. W. Tatham, viz., John Walk- 
professional card, if the term may be ingame Tatham, b. 2 Nov., bapt. 26 Nov., 
permitted, engraved in copper-plate type, 1785, at St. George’s, Bloomsbury ; d. 16 Dec., 
with Chippendale border, having at each | bur. 22 Dec., 1832, aged 48, when descr. as 
of the angles a_ scallop shell; in the | of ‘‘ Heavitree, Devon, Gent.,’’ in the non- 


top line of the border, a set of books, an ink- 
stand and quill-pen ; in the lower border, two 
globes, one mounted, on a drawing-board, on 
which also are two crayon-pencil holders and 
two scrolls of paper, on one of which, open, 
is a sketch of a youth’s head and shoulders. 
In the centre of the right-hand lateral bor- 
der are foils; and, on the left-hand border, 
a violin and bow; behind which, a piccolo 
and a piece of music. 


parochial Regr. of The George’s Meeting- 
house, Exeter, where interred. He was the 
only son of Leonard, b. 1756, as is believed; 
d. ‘before 20 July, 1794—having removed to 
London in later life—by his wife, Ann 
Frances Walkingame, 1754-1882, descr. as 
‘““wid., from Burton,’? when the only dau, 
Mary Ann, born probably posthumously, 
was bapt. 20 July, 1794, in the Parish 
Church of Thornton-in-Lonsdale, Co. York. 
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Search of old Directories and other usual 
sources, by Mr. AmBrose Heat and the pre- 
sent writer, have revealed no record of M. 
Fargues. Perhaps Hoxton historians can 
tell us more concerning him and his Acad- 
emy, where entrance fees to the various 
courses were so skilfully added as extras to 
the modest initial charges! 

Henry Curtis. 


The School known as ‘“‘ Mr. Fargues’s Acad- 
emy at Hoxton ’’ would seem to tally with the 
school for which your correspondent enquires. 
A professional card, of which I have a photo- 
graph, affords the following resemblances to 
his description, beyond that of the locality. 
The design of the border and the style of the 
lettering dates it as 1770-1780. The year 
mentioned by G. 8. G. is 1773. It was a high 
class boarding school—not a day school—such 
as a provincial boy might well have been sent 
to in order to acquire the polite arts, and to 
learn French—for in addition to the ‘‘ex- 
tras’? dancing, drawing, music and fencing, 
a special note informs us that it provides the 
amenity of ‘‘ The French Chapel (which is in 
the house).’’ This last would account for the 
boy owning the French metrical version of the 
psalms alluded to by your correspondent. 

The card measures 6ins. x 4ins. and an 
elaborate scroll border enriched with trophies 
of music, crossed foils, a pair of globes, etc., 
encloses a panel of text which reads [ut 
supra]. 

It is worth noticing that the charges for 
the full range of ‘‘ Extras ’’ exceed that made 
for the regular curriculum. 

AmBrosEe Heat. 


E COMMUNITY CLOCK (elv. 153).—I 
would like to raise the question whether 
Rodriguez, when he speaks of ‘‘ horologium 
bis per diem componere,’’ does not mean that 
the clock had to be set twice a day, rather 
than wound twice a day as your correspond- 
ent explains. The problem to make weight 
clocks run twenty-four hours with one wind- 
ing had at the time of Rodriguez (1526-1617 
4D.) long been solved; it is, however, pos- 
sible that the medieval way of reckoning with 
varying hours, twelve periods between sun- 
rise and sunset, which were longer in summer 
than in winter, was still lingering on in 
Spain, the home of Rodriguez. To make 
clocks conform to such customs daily atten- 
tion was needed at sunrise and at sunset. 
Recently the press brought the news that 
Irish sun-dials of the sixth century have 
n discovered, one in county Down, and 
another in county Kerry, which showed vary- 


ing hours, according to the season, the day- 
light hours being in midsummer eighty 
minutes and forty in midwinter. From the 
History of clocks by Hamberger printed in 
Beckmann’s ‘ History of Inventions’ we de- 
rive documentary evidence that as late as the 
eleventh century unequal hours were in use 
according to the seasons. ‘‘The days and 
nights consisted of twelve hours each; but 
were sometimes shorter and sometimes longer, 
etc.”’ In the constitutions and regulations 
of monasteries of the eleventh century the 
mention of ‘‘horologia’’ is frequent: 
‘* Horologium dirigere et temperare,’’ ‘‘ horo- 
logium_ ordinare.’? These expressions un- 
doubtedly refer to the flexible duration of 
hours then in vogue. In the ‘ Ancient Cus- 
toms, etc.’ of the Monastery of St. Victor, 
at Paris, reference is made to the registrar 
(Matricularius), the sacrist’s companion, 
whose duty it was ‘‘ horas canonicas nocte et 
die ad divinum celebrandum custodire, signa 
pulsare, horologium temperare.’’ This seems 
evidence that a person was specially deputed 
to take care of the clock not merely for wind- 
ing, but to watch its proper performance 
during the day and night. 
G. A. R. Goyte. 


ATURAL CHILDREN OF CHARLES II 
AND JAMES II. (clv. 259).—James IT 
had (by Arabella Churchill) four children 
who survived—(1) James FitzJames, Duke of 
Berwick, (2) Henry FitzJames, (3) Henrietta 
FitzJames, married Henry Lord Waldegrave, 
and (4) Ignatia FitzJames, a nun at Pon- 
toise. By Katherine Sedley, Countess of 
Dorchester, he had (1) Katherine Darnley 
(born 1679), married 1st to James Earl of 
Anglesey, 2nd John, Duke of Buckingham- 
shire; (2) James Darnley (born September, 
1684, died 23 April, 1684/5). See V. de Sola 

Pintos’ ‘ Sir Charles Sedley.’ 

A. Francts STevART. 


LEEMAN: DE FONTENNE (ely. 259).— 
Possibly the following notes may be of 
use to A. G. C. R. 

The name Sleeman is rare in all parts of 
England, I think. I find only one mention 
of the name in Lysons, ‘ Magna Britannia,’ 
vol. iii., ‘ Cornwall,’ viz. on p. 281, s.v. ‘ St. 
Sampson,’ where it is stated that ‘‘ Great- 
Torfrey, some time a seat of the family of 
Couch, was purchased of them, in 1804, by 
Mr. Sleman [sic], the present proprietor and 
occupier.’’ The parish of St. Sampson, also 
called Golant, is three miles north of Fowey. 
The Lysons’ do not state whether this estate 
was a manor or a lesser holding. The parlia- 
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mentary ‘‘ Return of Owners of Land in 
1873,’’ publ. 1875, shows persons of the name 
of Sleeman in Jacobstow, Liskeard, New- 
quay, Tolcarne, Trencreeke, Bodmin, St. 
Columb Minor, and Helston, about ten or 
eleven persons in all. This is all I can find 
from my limited library on the Cornish Slee- 
mans. 

The Sprys were a family of some standing 
in Cornwall and the marriage with Sleeman 
may be recorded in their pedigree in Vivian, 
‘The Visitations of the County of Cornwall.’ 
I regret that I have not access to that work 
at the moment. Vivian might possibly give 
further details on Philip Sleeman and his 
wife, Mary Spry; conceivably also, the Index 
might refer to other Sleemans. 

Should not A. G. C. R. have written ‘‘ St. 
Tudy ” for ‘St. Judy”’? St. Tudy parish 
is on the North Cornish coast, or rather a 
little inland, about half-way between Camel- 
ford and Wadebridge. 

The name Sleeman occurs in Devonshire. 
Foster, ‘ Alumni Oxonienses,’ records three 
Oxford graduates of this name. If I iden- 
tify the various persons correctly, the follow- 
ing pedigree results from the three entries. 
Peter Sleeman, gent., of Tavistock, Devon, 
living 1740, was father of the Rev. Richard 
Sleeman, B.A., Balliol 1763, Perpetual 
Curate of Whitchurch, Devon, d. 1811, father 
of the Rev. Peter Sleeman, M.A., Balliol 
1799, Perpetual Curate and Patron of Whit- 
church, d. 1848, father of Richard Sleeman, 
B.A., Balliol 1834. The ‘‘ Return”’ already 
quoted shows Sleemans at Eastons, Honey- 
church, and Holsworthy, Co. Devon, in 1873. 
A Sleaman (sic) occurs at Buckland Mon- 
achorum at the same date. This is all I have 
on the Devonshire Sleemans. The Devon- 
shire and Cornish families may be collater- 
ally related. 

It may be worth noting that Foster men- 
tions one Oxfordshire person named Sliman 
or Sleyman, though I don’t for a moment 
wish to suggest that he was related to the 
Cornish or Devonshire Sleemans. 

A similar name is Sloman, found in Devon- 
shire; I wonder if Sloman and Sleeman be 
etymologically related, and consequently if 
Slomans and Sleemans be one family, to 
carry supposition further. 

I myself am interested in the Slomans. 
From ‘ Misc. Geneal. et Herald.,’ 5 S8., ii., 
233-235, it appears that a presumed collateral 
relative of mine, the Rev. Thomas Hugo, 
B.A., Balliol, Rector of Dunchideock, Wol- 
borough, and Shillingford, Co. Devon, 4. 


1793, grandfather (but perhaps by his 2nd 
wife, Elizabeth Drake, of Sir Francis’ 
family) of the antiquarian writer, the Rey, 
Thomas Hugo, F.S.A. (see the ‘ D.N.B.’), 
married 1st Anne Sloman, by whom he had 
(? with other issue) his eldest son, Thomas 
Byrdall Hugo, Surgeon to H.R.H. the Duke 
of York, etc., who m. 1794 Paulina Mac. 
kenzie, a cadet of Kintail. Paulina’s pedi- 
gree is the occasion for the mention of Anne 
Sloman. Thomas Byrdall Hugo seems to 
have owned a moiety of Dunchideock Manor, 
and to have been patron of the living. The 
former he sold to Sir Lawrence Palk, ancestor 
of Lord Haldon, in 1795. These interests 
seem to have descended to him from the Byr- 
dalls, but possibly via Sloman. I believe 
that one or two Slomans are buried at Dun. 
chideock. 

There seem to be no Slomans in Cornwall, 
but the ‘‘ Return’’ quoted above mentions 
Slomans at Bradninch, Sampford Courtenay, 
Exbourne, and MHoneychurch, in Devon. 
Foster, op. cit., mentions Slomans of Surrey, 
of London, and of Gloucester. This is all I 
know of the Slomans. 

For purposes of distinction I may add that 
Burke, ‘ The General Armoury,’ ed. 1851, re- 
cords Scottish armigerous families of Slew- 
man and Slowman. 

What is the origin of the names Sleeman 
and Sloman? The descent of the Slomans 
from a slow-moving or easy-going ancestor is 
so obvious as to be unconvincing. Was 
Solomon ”’ the original name? 

If A. G. C. R. would care to have full 
copies of the Sleeman and Sloman entries in 
the ‘“‘ Return’’ and in the ‘ Alumni Oxon.,’ 
it would be no trouble to me to forward them. 

F. H. M. Hveo. 

15, Allez Street, Guernsey, C.I. 


FAMILY OF IRELAND (ely. 191, 

232, 286).—I am much indebted to Dr. 
J. B. McGovern for his reply at the second 
reference. My informant was doubtless in- 
correct as to the existence of a Hugo pedigree 
in O’Hart’s ‘Trish Pedigrees.’ Since there 
is no such reference in the 3rd ed., presum- 
ably there is none in the previous editions, 
but perhaps my correspondent consulted a 
later edition, if any. 

I would be grateful if Dr. McGovern would 
communicate, either privately or throug 
these columns, his reasons for thinking the 
Trish Hugos to be of Huguenot origin. I can- 
not trace a single Huguenot of my surname, 
and T am inclined to think that the Hugos of 
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Ireland derived from the Hugos of Cornwall. 
A possible ancestor might be ‘‘ Hewgoe, 
John, Adm. pens. at Trinity, Jan. 4, 1681-2. 
Matric. 1685, as Hughoe; Scholar, 1685; 
B.A. 1685-6’? (Venn, ‘ Alumni Cantab.’). 
He was contemporary at Cambridge with 
Stephen Hugo, alias Hewgoe, Hugoe, later 
Vicar of St. Austell, Cornwall, and with 
Walter Hugo, alias Hewgoe, eventually Rec- 
tor of Holy Trinity, Exeter, and Prebendary 
of Exeter Cathedral (Venn, op. cit., etc.), 
possibly brothers, both of whom were ‘“‘ of 
Cornwall ’’ (? of St. Just-in-Roseland) and of 
Queen’s Coll., and he may have been their 
kinsman. I have not been able to find any- 
thing further about this John Hugo. I won- 
der if he settled in Ireland as a clergyman. 

As to the suggested Huguenot origin of cer- . 
tain Hugos, I may say that I have recently 
spent a few hours jotting down a few notes 
on this subject. If space could be found in 
‘N. & Q.’ for them, I think they would be 
worth printing. All I need say now is that. 
in no instance have I found proof of French 
Protestant descent for any Hugo individual | 
or family now found in this country. I have 
not found a solitary French Protestant exile 
of the name in England. On the contrary, | 
all the Hugos in the British Empire are, with 
avery few exceptions, demonstrably of Corn- 
ish descent. 

I doubt whether Thomas Hugo of Drumeen, 
Co. Wicklow, was a disguised MacHugo, for 
the only MacHugos I have found were of. 
Galway ; the Hugos and MacHugos were thus 
resident in quite different regions, and were, 
it seems, of different religious persuasions, 

Since my original query was written I have 
discovered that the representative of the 
Mandeville Hugos held, about 1873, a landed 
estate of just over 17,937 acres in Wicklow. | 
He was seated at a place called ‘‘ Lands- 
cape”’ (possibly Drumeen under a new name) 
in that county. The fact that both the above 
Thomas Hugo and the Mandeville Hugos re- 
sided in Wicklow suggests that they were of | 
the same family. 

My query as to the Irish Mandevilles was 
suggested by the fact that certain Irish Hugos | 
bore the surname Mandeville as a Christian 
name. Was there ever a Hugo-Mandeville 
marriage? Since I first wrote, I have dis- | 
covered that there were Mandevilles in the. 
Counties of Cork, Tipperary, and Waterford, | 
holding land in 1873, but not large holdings. | 
I seem to remember reading in the Morning | 
Post (? about two years ago) an account of | 
the destruction by fire of a mansion in Tre- | 


land belonging to a Capt. Mandeville, con- 
nected with an Irish peer, Lord Clon——. 
I have failed to identify the peer referred to. 
I find also that the surname Mandeville was 
borne as a Christian name by the Nash 
family. Notes on the ancestry, etc., of these 
Mandevilles would be useful. 

Two Hugos derived from a Bodmin, Corn- 
wall, family were educated at Foyle College, 
Londonderry. 

The surname Hugo is very rare in Ireland, 
which suggests that the Hugos settled in that 
country at a very late date (? in late Stuart 
or Hanoverian times). As a test of the 
rarity or otherwise of the name, I have just 
read all the Irish pedigrees in Burke, ‘The 
Landed Gentry,’ ed. 1863, from A to FAR. 
With the exception of the two MacHugos re- 
ferred to in my former query, and a “ Capt. 
De Hugo, of the French National Guard ”’ 
(s.v. ‘ Blakeney of Albert’), I find nothing 
resembling the surname Hugo. 

The late Rev. Dominic Hugo, O.P., né 
Cyril Anselm Hugo (1873-1925), was my 
uncle, and a Cornish Hugo. He descended 
from the first marriage of Samuel Hugo, of 
Guernsey, formerly of St. Feock and Truro, 
Co. Cornwall, his grandfather, and had 
neither Irish nor Huguenot blood. The only 
connection his family had with Ireland was 
by the marriage of the said Samuel Hugo to 
Mary Frances Walsh, his 2nd wife, as noted 


_at the first reference. As an instance of the 


way in which one family or one man may ap- 


_ pear at various times in different places, I 
observe that Father Hugo was _ succes- 
sively stationed in Warwickshire, Lanca- 


shire, London, Leicestershire, and Northum- 
berland. As to the origin of the Cornish 
Hugos, all I need say now is that their sur- 
name appears in Cornwall in the fifteenth 
century, i.e. long before the Huguenots arose. 
Finally, may I say that I would be grate- 
ful for any further details on Irish Hugos ? 


F. H. M. Hueco. 


ESIDENCE OF STUARTS (STEW- 
ARTS) IN EDINBURGH CASTLE 
OR HOLYROOD PALACE (clv. 279).—It 
is a little difficult to answer this question. 
James Stewart (of the Annat family) was 
Governor of the Castle in 1715. Archibald 
Stewart was provost of Edinburgh during the 
Jacobite Rising in 1745. 

John Stuart, 3rd Earl of Bute was born 
‘‘in Parliament Square, Edinburgh,’’ on 25 
May, 1713. 

The Duke of Hamilton as Keeper of Holy- 
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rood had a suite of apartments there, and 
these (or others) were often lent to Scot- 
tish nobles or their cadets. Mrs. Damer 
mentions (with pride) that she had got a 
promise of them for Prince Charlie’s widow, 
the Countess of Albany, if she was forced to 
leave the Continent. Prince Charlie was at 
Holyrood on Sept. 17, 1745, for a night. He 
returned there on Sept. 22, 1745, and_ re- 
mained there until Oct. 31 (Blaikie’s ‘ Itiner- 
ary’), during which time old Lord Breadal- 
bane was residing at Holyrood also. 
A. Francts STEvART. 
6, Melville Crescent, Edinburgh. 


REVILLE: LAMBTON (clv. 280).—Mr. 
H. Askew will find most of the informa- 
tion desired in the Appendices to ‘ Records 


f the Family of Surtees,’ by Gen. H. Con- 
vere Surteos, C.B., BS.0. a James Pyke, dated 18 July, 1750; 


yers Surtees, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., ete., 
vately printed by M. S. Dodds, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, 1925. 
Henry Curtis. 
IRGIL IN ENGLISH (clv. 279).—Appar- 
ently the earliest printed English trans- 
lation of Virgil’s Eclogues is 1575: ‘The 
Bvcolikes . . . drawne into plaine and fami- 
liar Englishe verse. . The Short Title 
Catalogue records no earlier edition. Copies 
in the Bodleian and the John Rylands Lib- 
rary, Manchester. The translation was by 
Abraham Fleming (1552-1607) and the book 
was printed by John Charlewood. There was 
another edition (‘The Bucoliks of P.V.M., 
together with his Georgiks’) printed by 
T. Of[rwin] for Thomas Woodcocke in 1589. 
Copies in British Museum, Bodleian, and 
Cambridge University Library. Another 
translation (in prose) by John Brinsley, the 
elder, appeared in 1620 entitled ‘ Virgils 
Eclogues.’ Copy in British Museum; copies 
of the 2nd edition, 1633, are in British 
Museum, Bodleian, and Cambridge Univer- 
sity Library. Another verse translation ap- 
peared in 1628 ‘ Virgils Eclogves translated 
into English by Wfilliam] Lfisle], Gent.’ 
The translator in his preface indicates that 
he had had the translation by him for over 
twenty-seven years. 
A translation of the Aeneid was produced 
by Caxton in 1490, and there were several 


other translations (Douglas, Earl of Surrey, 
and T. Phaer) during the sixteenth century. 


There appears to be no record of an English 
translation of Virgil’s Eclogues in 1512 in 
C. H. Conlev’s ‘ First English translators of 
the Classics’ (1927); Henrietta R. Palmer’s 
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‘ List of English editions and translations of 
Greek and Latin Classics’ (1911); British 
Museum Printed Catalogue, under ‘ Virgil’; 
Catalogue of Books in the British Museum 
printed before 1640; W. C. Hazlitt’s ‘ Biblio. 
graphical Collections’; or A. W. Pollard 
and G. R. Redgrave’s ‘ Short title Catalogue 
of English Books, 1475-1640.’ There was an 
edition of the Bucolics and KEclogues ‘ed. 
per Wynandum de Worde, Londoniis’’ in 
1512. 
H. M. Casumore, 
City Librarian. 
Birmingham. 


REEMAN: HALLEY: PARRY: PYKE 
FAMILIES (11 8. vi. 304; vii. 204). 
—At the above references it was suggested, 
that the John Parry who witnessed the will 


proved 21 June, 1751, may have been iden- 
tical with the John Parry who, ante 1769, re- 
ceipted for pension-money due to his mother- 
in-law, Mrs. Sybilla Halley, formerly Free- 
man. The examination, separately, of the 
respective signatures seemed to indicate a 
marked resemblance. Not long ago, Mr. R. 
J. Beevor, M.A., kindly obtained for me 
photographic copies of the two original signa- 
tures. A direct comparison of them, side by 
side, throws doubt upon the previous identi- 
fication. In each are three curvilinear tri- 
angles at the base of the stem of the letter P. 
This, which was thought to be a_ peculiar 
characteristic, has recently been found in 
quite another and wholly unconnected signa- 
ture of about the same epoch. 

.Mis. Sybilla Halley’s daughter, Mary 
Freeman, married, 31 July, 1744, John 
Parry, who died in 1769. Their son, John 
Parry, jun., was probably indentical with 
the John Parry who, post 1769, receipted for 
pension-money for Mrs. Sybilla Halley. 
There remains the possibility of a cousin, 
John Parry, who may have been the witness 
to will of James Pyke, dated 1750. 

It seems possible, also, that Mrs. Sybilla 
Halley, by her first marriage with a Free 
man, may have had another daughter (? 
Sarah), who may have been identical with 
the Mrs. Sarah Day, widow (12 S. xii. 191), 
who married, 28 Feb., 1746, William Pyke, 
a son of the aforesaid James Pyke’s brother 
William. This is a working hypothesis 
which may lead to a solution (ef. Scottish 
Notes and Queries, 3 S. vi. 12-16). 

The maiden surname of Mrs. Sybilla Free- 
man, of Greenwich, ante 1738, and that of 
Mrs. Sarah Day, of St. Leonard’s, Shore- 
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ditch, ante 1746, have not, as yet, been dis- | 
covered. | 
Turning back a generation, there is a refer- | 
ence to a petition, 18 Dec., 1713, by William | 
Pyke, Joseph Boult and James Pyke to the 
Lord High Treasurer, about bringing over 
‘a certain leaf of the Palmetto tree from the | 
Bermudas and West Indies,’’ praying ‘‘ that 
no patent-monopoly be ceded of it to Mr. 
Zebella Master who seeks a patent of it.” 
(‘Calendar of Treasury Papers, 1708-1714,’ 
ed. Redington, p. 533). | 
Kueene F. McPixe. 
Chicago. | 
AS AN ARCHITEC-— 
TURAL TERM.—(clv. 279).—A Gil- | 
bertine building is a double monastery, or 
rather a contiguous monastery and nunnery, 
separated by a party wall and by a church, | 
where the lower part was used by the prior 
and his twelve monks, while the upper por- 
tion was occupied by the sixty nuns and their 
abbess, who had the chief management of the | 
establishment. These double monasteries, of | 
which there were twenty-five at the dissolu- 
tion, were founded about 1131 by St. Gil-. 
bert of Sempringham. A note on them will 
be found in ‘The Dictionary of Architec- 
ture, issued by the Architectural Publica- 
tion Society,’ with references to Dugdale and 
other sources. The ‘ N.E.D.’ defines Gilber- 
tine as ‘‘ Of or belonging to Gilbert of Semp- 
ringham in Lincolnshire, or to the religious 
order founded by him, which included both 
men and women.”’ 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


USTMILL”’ = ‘‘CRABMILL”’ 

188, 285).—Wright’s ‘English Dialect 
Dictionary’ records the word ‘‘ crab-mill ”’ 
(a mill in which crab-apples are crushed in | 
making verjuice’’) from West Yorkshire 
with a solitary reference to the Leeds Mer- 
cury (Supplement), Aug. 8, 1896. If some 
reader who has access to this newspaper were 
able to search it and report, there might be 
some information for Mr. H. Askew. 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 
Birmingham University. 


OURCES WANTED 
lines :— 

A square-set man and honest; and his eyes, 

An out-door sign of all the warmth within, 

Smiled with his lips— 


(clv. 282).—(2) The 


will be found in Tennyson’s ‘ The Holy Grail’. 
(1869). It is part of the monk’s description of 
Sir Bors, towards the end of the poem. 
L. R. M. Srracwan. 
Birmingham University. 


‘but this by no means im 
/ claim that the bibliography will be of capital 
-use to the novice seeking guidance; the univer- 


material and encouragement. 


this period, and 


' sources are ever 


_Curningham’s ‘ Growth 


The Library. 


Bibliography of British History: Stuart Period 
1603-1714. Edited b "Coline Davies 
(Oxford, the Clarendon Press, £1 1s. net.) 


pores Godfrey Davies, of Chicago 

University, has done great service to the 
study of history by his peng gee His- 
torical output multiplies so fast that already 
some of the entries might be enlarged by 
new and important editions or original works, 
irs the publisher’s 


sity tutor seeking suggestion; the specialist 
looking for sources of general information, and 
the librarian prudently and with economy 
huilding up his library. | Professor Davies in 


| rendering thanks for assistance, has to men- 


tion such distinguished names as are in them- 
selves guarantee for soundness and complete- 
ness. Thus, and especially, Sir Charles Firth has 
put together the section of ballads, besides 
contributing much in the way of advice, 
i _ The book is 
one which will certainly remain for many 
years the standard authority of the kind for 
the author desires that. 
scholars who find errors in it will send_note 
of them to the Hon. Secretary of the Royai 
Historical Society, under whose direction, con- 
jointly with that of the American Historical 
Association, the book has been issued. 

The first section, under six sub-headings, 
deals with English Political and Constitutional 
History. e compiler provides each sub- 
section with a paragraph or two of interesting 
information. To start with, we learn how 
many tracts within this period have as yet 
received little attention from_ historians. 
Interest in the Restoration period and in 
Charles II. seems to be increasing, but as yet, 
Guizot’s ‘ History of Richard Cromwell and 
the Restoration ’ in Scoble’s translation = 
and Ranke’s ‘ History of England’ are stil 


' indicated as the fullest and best accounts on 


these subjects that we have. 

The next three sections deal respectively with 
Military, Naval and Religious History. In 
Naval History, as the compiler shows, there 
is again much to be done, it being compar- 
atively a modern study, owing much to the in. 
spiration of Mahan. ho among middle-aged 
readers of history does not recall the exhilara- 
tion, the sudden new vision of history, which 
accompanied the first possessing one’s mind of 
Mahan’s view of the ‘ Influence of Sea-Power.’ 
In Religious History, again, this period offers 
many opportunities for original research. The 
Anglican Church is said to show an undue pre- 


« 


| ponderance of biography; the general history 
of Roman Catholicism is still unwritten, and 


biographies even are scarce, though published 
increasing in abundance. 
Under ‘ Economic History’ it is notable how 
long old work has retained its value; thus, 
of England Industry 


and Commerce in Modern Times,’ published 


_ first in 1882, with, an edition in 1919, is not 
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yet superseded. In the introductory note to 
the next section, ‘ Social History,’ it is con- 
sidered that social historians tend unduly to 
concentrate on London, neglecting England in 
general. Sections are next devoted to Litera- 
ture and Journalism; to the Fine Arts and 
Music; to Science and Medicine. Under 
‘ Political Science’ it is observed that the 
origin of theories rather than their effect on 
practical politics in Stuart England has been 
the object of historical research: a remark 
which would virtually be applicable to so many 
enterprises in history. Under ‘ Local History ’ 
are recorded the labours of several corres- 
past and present of ‘ N. and Q.’ Thus 
Mr. A. L. Humphreys’s ‘ Handbook of County 
Bibliography ’ (1917) is the best general biblio. 
paphy and ‘ The Bibliographer’s Manual of 

loucestershire Literature’ by Sir Francis 
Hyett and Mr. W. Bazeley is pointed to as 
a model county bibliography. The ‘ Bibliotheca 
Cornubiensis’ of Mr. G. Boase and W. P 
Courtney; R. Welford’s ‘Committee for com- 
pounding with delinquent Royalists in Durham 
and Northumberland ’; Mr. Herbert E. Norris’s 
‘Catalogue of Huntingdonshire oks’; and 
Mr. Rye’s_ works on Norfolk are other ex- 
amples. Under ‘ Voyages and Travels” a 
series of articles contributed to our columns 
by Mr. Malcolm Letts in 1915 and (chiefly) 1916 
is marked ag valuable. 

Scotland, Ireland, Wales and the Colonies 
each have a section, that of Scotland being 
in biography and family history. 
The opinion is expressed that through religious 
zeal combining in Scotland with family pride 
it has happened that “a larger proportion of 
the extant sources has been published than for 
the history of any other modern country.” 

No library which aims at constituting itself 
a basis of solid historical work will be satisfied 
to lack this bibliography. The one im- 
provement we would suggest (it is but an ex- 
ternal one) is to have a small number of 
blank leaves bound up with each copy for 
the convenience of making additions. 


BooKSELLER’S CATALOGUE. 


In this Catalogue No. 128, Mr. THomas THorp 
offers the collector several very good old books. 
One of them is John Nichols’s ‘The History 
and Antiquities of the County of Leicester ’ 
which was published 1795-1811. This is de. 
scribed as a fine set, the four volumes—royal 
folio, large paper—in eight, bound in _half- 
russia gilt, and is offered for £75. We found 
also very attractive a first edition in the 
original twenty parts, with all the wrappers 
peg with Millais’ illustrations, of tley 
Farm’ (1862: £31 10s.): a complete set— 
eighteen volumes—of the Restrospective Review 
(1820-54 : £10 10s.);\ and the black letter 
edition of Latimer’s ‘ Frutefull Sermons’ 
printed in 1578 by John Daye (£10 10s.). A 
still more interesting black letter book is the 
so-called Shakespeare edition (1577) of Holin- 
shed’s ‘ Chronicles of England, Scotlande and 
Trelande’ (£21). D’Urfey’s ‘ Wit and Mirth; 


or, Pills to Purge Melancholy ’ in six volumes, 
with the two additional volumes of ‘ Tor ie. 


to affairs 
in India 


ng to the Smith, Farrier, or Horse- 
(1683: £2 10s.). 


CoRRIGENDA. 


At ante p. 255, col. 1, s.v. “‘ Alygger,”’ 1. 1 for 
“1470” read 1483; and ibid. 1. 32 for “ Mr. T. 
D. Thorp ” read Mr. J. D. Thorp. 


Between the last line of ante p. 293 and the 
first line of p. 294 read: “Gildas of Rhuys. 
The statement made by ’’—a line, we regret to 
say, having fallen out of place. 


At ante p. 301, col. 6, 1. 17 
©1547” read 1574. 


from foot for 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the inform- 
ation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and pi 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are Te 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


The Publisher will be pend to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 


Printed and Published by The Bucks Free 


High Wycombe, in 


Press, Ltd., at their Offices, 20, High Street, 
the County of Bucks. 


| 
| Purge State Melancholy’ (1715-19) are priced 
jat £15. For 5s. each may be_ had thirty 
| several histories of British regiments, the 
| earliest dated 1838, the latest 1853—to which ig 

added a record of the Liverpool Regi. 
ment of Foot dated 1883 an pce 6s. Several 
| good seventeenth century works will be noticed, 
among which we take ag examples John 
| Baptista Porta’s ‘ Natural Magick’ a folio in 
|old calf with James Hamilton’s autograph 
| (1669 : £5 5s.); Henry Peacham’s ‘The Com- 
| pleat Gentleman,’ a small quarto _ (1627; 
| £2 15s.); ‘A True Relation of the late Unjust, © 
| Cruel and Barbarous proceedings against the 
up with two other papers relatin 
| between the English and the Dutch 
| (1624: £2 10s.) and acopy of Gervase Markham’s 
| Master Piece Revived: Containing all know- ~ 
| Leach, ete. 

| 
| 
| 
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